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Preface 



This research review is one of a cluster of CREATE research outputs that address questions 
concerned with the roles that non-government providers can play in extending access to 
unserved children and communities. The paper was commissioned by DFID’s Policy Division 
to contribute to greater insight into the nature of Non State providers, and the potential for 
them to contribute to the achievement of the education related AFA goals and MDGs. 

The paper offers definitions that help distinguish different types of providers, discussions of 
issues of quality, accountability, choice, comparative advantages, contracting out, and 
modalities for support. The sectors is large and is growing in some of the poorest countries. 
The insights from this paper will inform subsequent empirical research. 

Professor Keith Lewin 
Director of CREATE 




Summary 

Basic education is commonly regarded as a state responsibility. However, in reality, non-state 
providers (NSPs) have always been involved in basic education service delivery, and there is 
often a blurring of boundaries between state and non-state roles with respect to financing, 
ownership, management, and regulation. In recent years, the focus on the role of non-state 
providers (NSPs) has intensified within the context of the move towards achieving Education 
for All (EFA). The paper considers this shift, with particular attention towards service 
delivery to 'underserved groups', defined as those for whom access to affordable government 
services of appropriate quality is most problematic. In some cases, this refers to particular 
sub-groups of a population within a country. In other cases (notably fragile states), it can refer 
to large sections of the country’s population. The paper indicates the wide range of NSPs that 
exist to serve different underserved groups. It notes that NSPs are commonly viewed as 
having a comparative advantage over state provision - in terms of quality, cost-effectiveness, 
choice, accountability to citizens etc. However, in reality there is very limited robust analysis 
to support some of these claims. 

The paper then considers the ways in which non-state providers engage with the state in 
education service delivery, including with respect to contracting, policy dialogue, and 
regulation - and the role that donors play in this relationship. The paper concludes that 
relations between NSPs and the state are not straightforward given the range of different 
providers involved in education service delivery, with those serving the better-off tending to 
dominate engagement with government. This can be at the expense of smaller-scale, informal 
providers aiming to support those otherwise under-served by government provision. As such, 
the paper argues that there is a need for ‘real’ on-going dialogue which recognises the 
diversity amongst NSPs, to ensure collaboration between NSPs and government benefits the 
underserved and so assists in moving towards the achievement of EFA goals. 
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1. Non-State Providers 

1.1 Introduction 

The focus of this study is on ‘basic education services’, with concern for the minimum service 
required to support basic needs. This requires attention to the primary level of education as 
this is the level at which education is both understood as a fundamental right, as well as 
important for human and social development (Colclough, 1996; Hannum and Buchmann, 
2005). It is, however, recognised that other levels of schooling play an important role both in 
achieving universal primary education (for example, in ensuring sufficient numbers of trained 
teachers), as well as through ensuring appropriate skills to contribute to development. 

State provision of primary education has commonly been justified on the grounds that there 
would be under-investment if left to the market. At the heart of this justification is the notion 
of education as a ‘public good’ given that benefits of educational investment not only accrue 
to individuals through enhanced life opportunities but also have positive contributions to 
society at large (Colclough, 1996). These benefits include contributions to economic growth 
through increased productivity in the labour market, as well as ‘externalities’ in terms of 
reduced fertility, improved health etc. Arguments in favour of state provision are made most 
forcefully in support of lower levels of education, while private benefits at higher levels are 
considered to outweigh social benefits (Psacharopoulos and Patrinos, 2002). Despite the 
attention given to achieving universal primary education since targets were set at UNESCO 
regional conferences in the 1960s, which have gained even greater national and international 
attention since the 1990 Jomtien World Conference on Education for All, approximately 115 
million children of primary school-going age are estimated to be out of school (UNESCO, 
2005c). 

The paper is particularly concerned with service delivery to ‘underserved groups’ - meaning 
those for whom access to affordable government services of appropriate quality is most 
problematic. This raises important questions about assessment of ‘appropriate quality’, which 
cannot be easily identified in the context of education (UNESCO, 2005a). For the purposes of 
this paper, quality will be considered from the perspective of those potentially using the 
service. This includes low income households not sending children to government schools 
available on the grounds of their perceptions of poor quality, and so ‘choosing’ private 
schools. Consideration will also be given to the ‘underserved’ in terms of those unable to 
access government-provided primary education due to supply-side constraints. In the 
education context, ‘underserved’ also raises issues of other forms of exclusion (gender, street 
children, pastoralists, indigenous groups, language, faith, disability, refugees, etc.) (Sayed and 
Subrahmanian, 2003; UNESCO, 2004). These forms of exclusion may interact with income- 
related poverty, but can also result in children not being able to go to school for socio-cultural 
reasons etc. (Colclough et al., 2003). 

In recent years, attention is being paid to the role that non-state providers are and could play 
in scaling up service delivery, particularly to those under-served by the government system. 
This is, in part, in recognition that the state has been unable to fulfil its role in extending 
access of appropriate quality to all children in the context of the Education for All (EFA) 
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agenda since the 1990s. As emphasis has been placed on expanding access to primary 
schooling including through fee abolition, private provision at relatively low fee levels has 
grown to fill the gap. In addition, in some countries, NGOs, faith-based and philanthropic 
associations also play a role in supporting education provision to those underserved by the 
government system. In addition, the global governance agenda questions the need for direct 
state provision - i.e. that while it is important to ensure schooling is available to all; this could 
be achieved through the support of different providers rather than necessarily through state 
provision, although the state generally continues to be seen as provider of last resort (World 
Bank, 2002d). Given that these non-state providers (NSPs) are potentially contributing to the 
achievement of EFA, questions arise of the ways in which government can collaborate with 
these providers, in particular to ensure that children underserved by state provision are not 
denied access to a basic education, and the role that external agencies could play in supporting 
this. Examples of such collaboration are drawn from the countries which formed the focus of 
the DFID NSP programme 1 , supplemented by evidence from other countries - particularly 
ones designated as ‘fragile’ - in order to gain a broader range of experience. 

1.2 Defining Non-State Provision in the Education Context 

Private education has been defined as: 

‘all formal schools that are not public, and may be founded, owned, managed and 
financed by actors other than the state, even in cases when the state provides most of 
the funding and has considerable control over these schools (teachers, curriculum, 
accreditations etc)’ (Kitaev, 1999: 43). 

This definition highlights the complexity of distinguishing between private/public spheres in 
education, with different arrangements possible in relation to provision/financing/regulation. 
Even where schools are owned and managed by the private sector, they are often subsidised 
by the government who pays the costs of curriculum development, inspection, examinations, 
and teacher training. In most cases, the state attempts to maintain some control over all 
education institutions (both private and public) through regulation (see below). 

‘Actors other than the state’ may include NGOs, faith-based organisations, communities and 
commercially-oriented private entrepreneurs (‘edupreneurs’), each with different motives for 
their involvement in education. There is, however, a blurring of the distinction between for- 
profit and not-for-profit institutions, and the motivations for profit-making in education may 
differ between schools, with implications for the type of education offered. Tooley (2001) 
suggests, for example, that headteachers of private schools interviewed in Andhra Pradesh, 
India which were run on commercial business principles, claimed to be motivated by a 
concern for the poor communities in which they worked. On the other hand, NGOs, 
commonly thought to be philanthropic in their aims, may be established as a means to acquire 
donor resources (Miller-Grandvaux et al., 2002). 

Data collected by UNESCO as part of its ‘World Education Indicators’ survey classifies an 
educational institution as private ‘if is controlled and managed by a non-government 
organisation (eg religious group, association, enterprise) or if its governing body consists 
mainly of members not selected by a public agency’ (UNESCO, 2005b: 45). The report notes 
that this classification is based on governance rather than financing criteria. It further 
differentiates between government-dependent private schools - ie ones receiving more than 

1 Malawi, Nigeria, South Africa, Bangladesh, India and Pakistan. 
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50 percent of their budget from the state; and independent private schools - ie ones receiving 
less than 50 percent of their budget from the state. 

There are a variety of other ways in which private and public roles intersect to provide 
education. Voucher schemes are advocated on the grounds of allowing parents and students to 
choose between different types of schools, where vouchers can be redeemed to help offset all 
or part of the cost at either public or private schools (World Bank, 2002c). 2 It is suggested that 
vouchers can help to encourage innovation and, through promoting competition and choice, 
improve efficiency in both public and private schools (Patrinos, 2005). Vouchers are more 
common in relatively developed systems, including examples in Latin America, but there are 
extremely few examples of these in low-income sub-Saharan African (SSA) countries. Higher 
proportions of private enrolment are evident in countries where voucher schemes are in 
operation (UNESCO, 2005b). However, there are very few rigorous evaluations of voucher 
schemes in developing countries (Kremer, 2003). 

A more recent development is ‘contract schools’ which remain publicly owned and funded, 
but are managed by the private sector in exchange for a management fee, although again there 
are no examples of these in the sub-Saharan Africa context, and few in low-income countries 
more generally (World Bank, 2002c). It is also noted that this has been controversial in 
countries where it has occurred (Patrinos, 2005). Within public education institutions there 
may be contracting-out to private companies of some aspects of the service (for example, 
education management services, quality assurance services etc) (Pampallis, 2004). The private 
sector may also be involved in education through the supply of educational inputs to both 
private and public schools - including publication of textbooks and other learning materials, 
building schools and other infrastructure, running student hostels etc (World Bank, 2002c). 

Private tutoring is widespread in some countries, occurring most frequently in urban areas. 
Some tutors specialise in this activity and take it on as a full-time occupation, but more often 
it is undertaken by teachers employed in the public sector working outside school hours to 
earn extra income. In some societies this type of work is an economic necessity because 
teachers’ salaries are very low (Bray, 2003). 

There are numerous examples where NGOs and communities have provided support to state 
schools without taking over the overall management, with the primary responsibility for 
delivery remaining with the state. There is some concern that in sub-Saharan Africa this has 
resulted in forms of extraction from poorer communities. In reality, rural communities have 
been expected to provide support in the form of materials and labour, even though the 
intention has been to empower the communities to hold schools more accountable, while 
governments continue to support urban schools where ‘communities’ are more fragmented 
(Bray, 2000; Rose, 2003a). There are more notable innovative examples of non-state support 
to government provision in South Asian countries (Boxes 1 and 2). Even so, there is concern 
here too that government emphasis on community participation is resulting in shifting of 
responsibility. For example, in India, the 2003 Free and Compulsory Education Bill has been 
criticised for shifting the state’s constitutional responsibility to parents and local communities 
(Nair, 2004). 



2 Some define voucher schemes more broadly, to include ‘voucher-like schemes’ such as targeted scholarship 
programmes (or conditional cash transfer programmes) aimed at low-income households, girls etc (see, for 
example, Patrinos, 2001). In sub-Saharan Africa and South Asian countries, these are often supported by 
international agencies and are usually focused on increasing access to government schools at the primary level. 
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Box 1 NGO support for government schooling in India 

Pratham, an NGO that started in 1994 in Mumbai and today is operating in 13 states of India, 
runs numerous education programmes, two of which involve strengthening education in state 
schools. Its Balsakhi Remedial Education program focuses on municipal schools and is 
designed to help children who are identified by their class teachers as lagging behind 
academically. A Balaski (meaning child’s friend) is provided by Pratham, and is selected from 
the local community with a 12 grade education. The Balsakhis work with 25-30 children and 
are sent to schools on the request of the headteachers. 

Its Akhar Setu Programme focuses on children who are working or supporting their parents 
and therefore are unable to attend regular school. Under this programme children are formally 
registered in a nearby Government school with the rights and privileges similar to that of 
children regularly attending that government school. Pratham holds regular classes for these 
children in the community. Children are allowed to participate in all the extra curricular 
activities of the schools. All the children are required to take the exam conducted by the 
school and get their certificate from the school. The head teacher of the school to which such 
a student is affiliated is required to make a periodic and random visit to this class and verify 
attendance once a month. 

Source: http://www.pratham.org/ [accessed 1/2/2006] 



Box 2 Non-state support to primary teacher training in Pakistan 

Some philanthropic or high-fee charging schools in Pakistan have engaged in programmes 
that can help strengthen the quality of education in government primary schools. For example, 
the Ali Institute’s Training and Resource Centres, which are primarily meant to serve schools 
with poor children, are hosted in a well-off private or philanthropic school in the area. The 
school provides the space for the resource centre and the training sessions. It also covers other 
expenses, at times including the trainers’ salaries, while the trainer provides training to all the 
state schools and non-formal community schools in the area. These schools, however, bear 
none of the costs. The reason the well-off schools agree to such an arrangement is that this is 
still a more economical way for the richer schools to train their teachers rather than sending 
them on the teacher training courses run commercially by the Ali Institute or Aga Khan 
Institute of Education, Karachi. Some international donors, including DFID, have supported 
this initiative at various stages. 

Similarly, VSO teacher trainers are popular with the private and philanthropic schools given 
the high demand for primary and English language teacher trainers. However, due to its 
growing focus on working with the poor, VSO in the past few years had started to refuse 
providing trainers to elite schools. But, given the continuing demand for trainers from the elite 
schools on the one hand, and the failure of the Pakistani government to utilise these trainers 
on the other hand, VSO Pakistan adopted a ‘cluster approach’. Under this approach, the elite 
schools requesting for the VSO trainer host the trainer and provide the monthly salary but 
they have to share the trainer with four to five government or community schools in the area 

Sources: VSO, 2000 & 2001. http : //www .aie.edu. pk/tarc Areas .htm [accessed 1/2/2006] 



In summary, definitions of NSPs indicate a blurring of boundaries between state and non-state 
responsibilities, indicating different ways in which they can cooperate in service delivery. 
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This ranges from NSP support to government service delivery in relation to supporting the 
supply of inputs, management, and associated services to non-state management and running 
of government schools, as well as their independent establishment of non-state schools (Table 
1). In addition, governments and NSPs may take responsibility for different aspects of service 
delivery, requiring different forms of interaction (Table 2). Each of these forms of interaction 
imply a different relationship with the state, which can range from informal to formal 
contractual arrangements, as well as different roles in policy dialogue, forms of regulation, 
and of facilitation, as discussed below. 

Table 1 Summary of scope and forms of non-state provision for basic education service 
delivery 



Types of providers 


Forms of non-state provision 


• Commercially-driven 


NSP support to government sendee delivery 


private entrepreneurs 


• Supply inputs to government schools (eg learning 


• NGOs 


materials) 


• Faith-based 


• Support infrastructure development (eg school 


organisations 


building) of government schools 


• Philanthropic 


• Support management of government-run schools 


associations 


• Supply associated services (eg inspection, teacher 


• Spontaneous 


training) 


community-based 


NSP service delivery 

• Manage and run government schools 

• Establishment and running of non-state schools 

• Private tuition to supplement government provision 
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Table 2 Examples of areas of government/NSP responsibility 



Function 


Government/Private responsibility 


Setting of policy objectives 


Predominantly government, with varying but often weak 
consultation and engagement with NSPs. 


Curriculum development 


Government responsibility in all but usually high cost 
international, private schools 


Assessment and examinations 


Government responsibility except in high cost schools 
taking international qualifications 


Monitoring and regulation: 


Government regulation/self-regulation 


• setting of fee levels 


Fee levels often not regulated by government 


• length of school day /year 


Generally set by governments but often not regulated, 
with variations for NGOs in particular 


• language of instruction 


In principle, expected to conform with national policy, 
but in practice often in an international language (eg 
English) in private schools 


• teacher pay and 
conditions 


Usually at the discretion of NSP; may or may not be 
subject to labour law requirements 


• class size 


Under control of governing bodies and proprietors; may 
be subject to nominal regulation 


• type of facilities 


Generally specified in government regulations for 
licensing and registration of private schools; often not 
enforced 


Funding and taxation 


Wide range of wholly NSP funding to subsidies of 
different kinds, including payment of teacher salaries in 
some systems 



Source: Adapted from Rose, 2005a. 
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2. Scale and Importance of NSPs 

In most countries, it remains the case that government is the main provider of education, with 
private providers filling the gap in poor quality government provision (meeting excess 
demand); NGOs, philanthropic associations and communities providing access to those 
unable to access the government system (due to insufficient or inappropriate supply), and 
religious organisations meeting differentiated demand. Some non-state providers provide 
access to schooling opportunities for the poor, either explicitly as part of the design of their 
programme or by default, in response to excess demand to which the government is unable to 
respond. 

NSPs have a long history of educational service delivery in many developing countries. These 
include the activities of missionaries and other faith based organisations, those of not-for- 
profit community and international NGOs often focusing on under-served areas, and those of 
for-profit private institutions catering to domestic elites. In much of sub-Saharan Africa, NSPs 
were established prior to mass public education (Peano, 1997). In many of these countries 
post-independence, education systems were nationalized. However, in practice this was 
untenable and, by the 1980s, in the context of economic liberalization more generally, 
governments began again to recognize and tolerate their existence, and sometimes actively 
encourage their provision. 

Of the NSP countries, with the exception of Pakistan, most children gain initial access to 
primary schooling (UNESCO, 2005a). However, apart from South Africa, a significant 
number of children are unable to complete the primary cycle, with dropout from school 
caused by both demand-side factors related to cost and labour demands, and supply-side 
factors affecting distance from school and (perceptions) of quality (Colclough et al., 2003). 
The poor are most likely not to be in school (Figure 1). These children are most likely to 
reside in rural areas, where school provision is most constrained (UNESCO, 2005c). 
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Figure 1 Out-of-school children by poverty status 




—♦—Malawi —■—Nigeria South Africa Bangladesh —a*— India] 



Note: DFID NSP project countries - Data unavailable for Pakistan. However, 
alternative sources confirm this pattern in Pakistan - the net enrolment rate is 37 
percent for the poor compared with 59 percent for the non-poor. This pattern persists 
across rural and urban regions of all provinces (World Bank, 2002a). 

(Source: UNESCO, 2005c). 

2.1 Private Provision 

Private providers of basic education in many developing countries offer services across a wide 
spectrum of fee levels. Those of particular concern for this paper are ones charging relatively 
low fees, including unregistered schools. Such schools are usually small scale (often with 
fewer pupils, teachers and space compared with nearby government schools), and owned by 
individual proprietors. Providers mainly run schools as a business drawing on their own 
capital, motivated partly by profit although this is not always explicit particularly where it is 
not legally permitted, as in South Africa. 

World Bank poverty assessments and education sector studies for most DFID priority 
countries highlight that demand for primary schooling is on the rise, which in some countries 
has led to excess demand for government school places. Universal primary education 
campaigns accompanied by abolition of primary school fees in many countries during the 
1990s are considered by many as an important factor in increasing the demand for education 
in these countries. In Uganda Universal Primary Education (UPE) campaigns, together with 
abolition of primary school fees in 1997, are reported to have led to heightened demand for 
education (World Bank, 2002b). In India, from 1986 there were numerous educational 
initiatives ranging from the Total Literacy Campaign and Operation Blackboard to District 
Primary Education Programme and Lok Jumbish, that concentrated on building up parental 
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